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As  this  Keport  was  already  going  to  press, 
the  Committee,  to  its  deep  regret,  received  a 
telegram  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Eichard 
Chichester,  from  typhoid  fever,  at  Nish,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Serbia.  As  acting 
Secretary  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Paget,  at  Skoplje 
since  last  November,  Mr.  Chichester  rendered 
quite  invaluable  services  to  the  Serbian  Belief 
Fund  and  to  Serbia,  and  his  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  desperate  and  successful 
struggle  against  typhus.  The  Committee's 
deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  father  and 
mother,  Lord  and  Lady  Templemore,  in  their 
bereavement. 


PREFACE 


In  the  opening  weeks  of  the  Great  War  the  British  public 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  the  struggle 
for  Paris,  that  events  in  the  Balkan  theatre  of  war  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  But  the  gallantry  and  success  with 
which  the  Serbian  Army  in  the  course  of  August  and 
September  repelled  the  boasted  "  punitive  expeditions " 
of  Austria-Hungary  soon  aroused  a  new  feeling  of  interest 
and  admiration  ;  and  the  pitiful  stories  which  began  to 
reach  us  from  that  gallant  pioneer  Madame  Grouitch  and 
her  tiny  band  of  British  nurses — stories  revealing  a  com- 
plete lack  of  the  barest  necessities  of  surgical  or  medical 
treatment — led  a  small  group  of  persons  already  interested 
in  Serbia  and  the  Balkans  to  issue  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Serbian  wounded.  A  Committee  was  formed  in  the 
last  week  of  September,  and  within  a  month  the  numerous 
difficulties  of  staff,  equipment,  and  transport  had  been 
overcome.  Lady  Paget,  who,  as  wife  of  a  former  British 
Minister  to  Serbia,  already  possessed  a  wide  experience 
of  Balkan  hospital  work  (having  nursed  in  Belgrade 
through  the  two  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13)  went  out  as 
administrator  of  the  Serbian  Belief  Fund's  First  Unit ; 
and  her  staff  consisted  of  four  doctors,  twenty-four  nurses, 
and  eighteen  orderlies  (fifty  in  all).  The  knotty  problem  of 
sending  so  large  a  party,  with  its  equipment  of  350  bales, 
across  warring  Europe  was  solved  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  accommodated  the  Unit  on  board  a 
British  transport. 

But  before  the  Unit  could  reach  Serbia  a  new  and 
dangerous  situation  had  arisen  in  that  country.  Ammu- 
nition ran  short,  and  the  Serbian  Army  found  itself 
obliged  to  abandon  position  after  position  before  the 
advance  of  powerful  Austrian  armies,  until  even 
Kragujevatz,    the   headquarters    of  the    General  Staff, 
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seemed  seriously  threatened  and  the  statesmen  of  Nish, 
the  provisional  capital,  spoke  openly  of  impending  ruin. 
Under  such  desperate  circumstances  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment rightly  declined  the  responsibility  of  sending  foreign 
units  close  to  the  fighting  line ;  and  our  hospital  was 
therefore  installed  at  Skoplje,  better  known  under  its 
Turkish  name  of  Uskub,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
territory  conquered  by  the  Serbs  in  1912,  with  a  some- 
what mixed  population  of  over  50,000.  Skoplje  lies 
halfway  along  Serbia's  only  route  to  the  ZEgean  and 
has  already  become  the  chief  administrative  and  military 
centre  of  Southern  Serbia ;  but  surgical  work  there  is 
gravely  handicapped  by  its  great  distance  from  the  front. 
In  December  a  magnificent  rally  of  the  Serbs  expelled 
the  invader;  but  by  that  time,  for  good  or  for  evil,  Skoplje 
had  become  a  medical  centre  of  capital  importance  for 
Serbia,  and  there  could  be  no  question  of  our  Unit  being 
transferred  elsewhere.  The  decision  to  remain — reluc- 
tantly as  it  was  taken  by  a  staff  which  was  keen  to  be 
nearer  the  fighting  line — was  amply  justified  by  subsequent 
events  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  crisis  of  the  wounded  been 
surmounted,  than  it  was  succeeded  by  an  even  deadlier 
crisis,  due  to  the  outbreak  of  typhus  in  its  most  virulent 
form.  In  combating  this  epidemic  the  Serbian  Belief 
Fund  played  a  notable  part,  and  the  history  of  a  struggle 
against  odds  which  at  one  time  seemed  almost  hopeless 
is  a  record  of  which  the  British  friends  of  Serbia  may 
well  be  proud. 

As  a  document  of  human  interest,  we  believe  that 
Lady  Paget's  Beport  (which  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Serbian  Belief  Fund  on  June  16th)  will 
appeal  to  the  great  public  which  lies  outside  even  the 
ever-widening  circles  of  our  generous  subscribers. 

We  have  decided  not  to  burden  its  pages  with  the 
financial  statement  of  the  Serbian  Belief  Fund,  but  to 
publish  this  separately  at  an  early  date. 

BEBTEAM  CHBISTIAN  {Chairman). 
EDWABD  BOYLE  (Hon.  Treasurer). 
July  28,  1915.  E.  W.  SETON-WATSON  (Hon.  Secretary). 


WITH  OUR  SERBIAN  ALLIES 


I.— SURGICAL  WORK 

Report  of  the  Third  Reserve  Hospital  at  Skoplje,  November  17th 
to  middle  of  February  1915 

On  arrival  in  Skoplje  on  November  17th  we  were  offered 
by  the  Serbian  authorities  the  choice  of  three  hospitals  ; 
the  first  was  the  First  Reserve  Hospital  of  about  one 
thousand  beds,  which  was  being  administered  by  Madame 
Popovitch,  the  wife  of  the  General  commanding  Southern 
Serbia ;  but  we  naturally  did  not  like  to  displace  her. 
The  second  was  a  hospital  of  1,200  beds  situated  in 
three  tobacco  warehouses,  each  containing  three  floors, 
accommodating  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  beds  on  each 
floor,  with  very  insufficient  light  and  ventilation  and 
practically  no  sanitary  arrangements :  we  therefore  con- 
sidered that  these  buildings  were  quite  unsuitable  for  a  good 
surgical  hospital.  This  hospital  was  taken  over  by  the 
British  Bed  Cross  Unit,  which  arrived  a  few  days  later. 
We  then  inspected  and  finally  selected  a  third  series  of 
buildings  which  formed  a  Serbian  gymnasium  and  had  been 
transformed  into  a  hospital  of  330  beds  by  the  Serbians. 

The  buildings  consisted  of  a  main  building  of  two  floors 
and  a  basement,  containing  seven  large  and  two  small 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  smaller  ones  over  them  which  were  used  as 
offices.  Part  of  the  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the 
headmaster  of  the  school  and  his  family — in  addition  there 
was  at  the  back  a  large  recreation-room,  which  we  sub- 
sequently converted  into  a  dining-room,  with  a  laundry 
underneath  it.  Another  building  of  one  storey,  known  as 
the  "pavilion,"  formed  with  the  main  building  three  sides 
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of  a  square  and  contained  eleven  large  and  three  small 
rooms.  Besides  these  there  was  a  large  detached  room 
and  out-buildings,  comprising  kitchens,  lavatories,  etc. 
Structurally  the  buildings  were  sound  and  dry,  the  walls 
inside  distempered  and  fairly  clean,  the  corridor  floors 
cemented.  The  wards  as  we  found  them  were  in  an 
extremely  dirty  condition,  but  those  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  main  building  were  light  and  capable  of  being  well 
ventilated,  while  those  in  the  pavilion  were  narrower  and 
darker  and  ventilation  much  more  difficult.  All  the  rooms 
were  heated  by  wood-burning  stoves.  Of  the  twenty-one 
large  rooms  in  the  building,  eighteen  were  wards,  one  we 
made  a  linen  store,  one  a  surgical  store,  and  one  formed 
the  theatre.  This  last  was  a  moderately  large  room, 
very  well  lit  by  three  windows  ;  it  had  a  cement  floor  and 
was  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose.  Of  the  small  rooms, 
three  made  bedrooms  for  the  doctors,  one  was  made  into 
a  dispensary,  another  into  an  X-ray  room ,  and  the  rest  were 
used  as  offices. 


Installing  the  Unit 

On  taking  over  the  hospital  the  Serbians  kindly  removed 
all  the  patients,  except  twenty  severe  cases,  to  other 
hospitals,  in  order  to  allow  us  to  clean  the  place  thoroughly. 
This  was  begun  on  November  19th.  From  then  till 
November  24th  the  whole  staff  was  very  busily  employed 
in  cleaning,  unpacking,  and  preparing  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  In  the  wards  the  floors,  walls,  and  bedsteads  had 
first  to  be  scrubbed  with  turpentine  to  free  them  from 
vermin.  The  number  of  ?beds  in  the  hospital  was  reduced 
from  330  to  275,  but  even  then,  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  pavilion  wards,  there  was  very  little  room  between 
the  two  rows  of  beds.  The  bedsteads  supplied  by  the 
Serbians  were  somewhat  primitive,  having  iron  frames  upon 
which  planks  rested  ;  they  were  difficult  to  move,  to  make, 
and  to  keep  tidy,  as  the  mattresses  were  filled  with  straw 
and  the  ticking  left  unfastened. 

As  soon  as  the  wards  were  clean  the  beds  were  made 
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up  in  hospital  regulation  order,  each  bed  having  a  long 
and  short  mackintosh  and  draw-sheet,  three  blankets,  and 
a  warm  quilt.  On  them  were  placed  all  the  things  neces- 
sary for  the  patient,  such  as  brush,  flannel,  soap,  towels, 
slippers,  stockings,  night-shirt  or  pyjamas,  and  mug. 
Each  ward  was  fitted  out  with  the  necessary  number  of 
feeders,  medicine  glasses,  hot  bottles,  dressing  bowls,  etc., 
and  in  a  few  days  small  sterilizers,  dressing  trays,  con- 
tinuous irrigators,  etc.  Various  kinds  of  limb  baths  were 
made  by  different  members  of  the  staff  out  of  petrol  and 
other  tins,  and  cupboards  to  contain  all  these  were 
fashioned  out  of  packing-cases. 

The  whole  hospital  had  to  be  lit  by  oil  lamps ;  electric 
light  was  laid  on  to  the  theatre,  but  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  main  electric  supply  this  light  could  not  be 
relied  on,  and  a  large  oil  pressure  lamp,  purchased  by  us 
in  Malta  for  the  purpose,  was  used  here. 

A  main  water  supply  was  laid  on  to  the  main  building 
and  kitchen,  but  it  was  some  time  before  we  obtained  a 
supply  in  the  pavilion.  The  water  supply  to  Skoplje  is 
good  and  safe,  being  obtained  from  two  artesian  wells, 
but  the  pumping  is  intermittent  and  consequently  the 
supply  was  frequently  cut  off — for  this  reason  the 
200-gallon  tank  taken  out  by  us  was  of  much  use  in 
providing  a  store  of  water.  Hot  water  was  obtained  from 
(1)  the  kitchen  boiler,  (2)  a  portable  boiler  with  a  wood 
fire,  (3)  two  Ewart  boilers  with  6-burner  Primus  lamps 
taken  out  by  us.  These  latter  were  very  useful  in  the 
theatre  and  at  night. 

It  was  found  at  once  that  the  drainage  of  the  hospital 
was  in  a  hopeless  condition.  Repeated  requests  were  made 
by  us  to  the  Serbian  authorities  to  have  it  put  in  order.  But 
it  was  not  until  representations  were  made  to  the  Ministry  at 
Nish  that  we  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  hospital  under  these 
conditions,  owing  to  the  number  of  cases  of  illness  amongst 
the  staff,  followed  by  the  death  of  Miss  Clarke  on  Decem- 
ber 25th,.  that  anything  was  done  to  remedy  this.  Even 
then  the  work  was  only  partially  completed  by  the  time 
we  left  the  hospital  in  February. 
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Arrival  of  the  Wounded 

On  November  24th  the  first  batch  of  wounded,  number- 
ing 180,  arrived  at  6  a.m.  As  we  had  requested  the 
authorities  to  send  us,  if  possible,  the  more  seriously 
wounded,  most  of  them  were  stretcher  cases,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  all  the  corridors  were  full  of  patients. 
They  were  in  a  fearfully  neglected  and  dirty  condition  and 
some  were  much  exhausted.  Many  had  not  had  their 
clothes  off  for  months,  and  their  wounds  had  not  been 
dressed  for  from  nine  to  thirty  days.  Septic  compound 
fractures  had  been  encased  in  plaster  or  starch  casings 
on  the  field  and  had  not  been  touched  since,  with  the 
result  that  the  limbs  were  tensely  swollen  with  pus.  The 
condition  of  many  of  the  wounds  was  beyond  description 
and  the  smell  overpowering  when  the  dressings  were 
removed.  Nearly  all  cases  were  suffering  from  frost-bitten 
feet  in  some  degree,  and  many  had  one  or  both  feet  gan- 
grenous. Every  patient  was  undressed  and  washed  on 
the  stretcher,  the  hair  cut,  and  wounds  temporarily  dressed, 
put  into  clean  pyjamas  and  taken  to  the  wards.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  few  of  the  orderlies  had  done  any  medical 
work  previously,  or  come  into  contact  with  such  conditions, 
and  also  the  fact  that  no  one  had  had  any  breakfast  that 
morning,  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  nurses  and 
orderlies  for  the  expeditious  way  they  carried  oat  the  work. 

One  can  say  that  throughout  the  work  of  the  hospital 
the  untrained  but  educated  orderlies  proved  themselves 
to  be  extremely  adaptable,  quick  to  learn,  conscientious  in 
their  duties,  and  hard-workers.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  able  to  supervise  wards  with  intelligence  and  perform 
big  dressing  operations,  aud  they  were  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  sisters  in  charge  of  the  wards. 

On  November  25th  a  further  batch  of  forty  wounded  were 
admitted,  and  by  December  4th  there  were  264  patients 
in  the  hospital.  From  that  day  onwards  the  hospital 
was  practically  always  full,  another  fifty  being  taken 
in  on  December  21st. 

In  nearly  all  cases  wounds  were  in  a  very  septic  condition 
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and  the  work  of  constantly  changing  the  dressings  taxed 
the  staff  to  its  utmost.  The  atmosphere  of  the  wards  for 
the  first  few  weeks  was  most  unpleasant  and  unhealthy, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  sepsis  and  gangrene. 

Amongst  the  first  batch  of  wounded  there  were  a  number 
of  cases  of  dysentery  and  typhoid.  The  latter  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  isolation  hospital  on  December  4th,  after 
which  no  other  cases  of  infectious  diseases  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hospital. 

In  the  days  following  the  admission  of  the  first  and 
second  batches,  five  cases  of  tetanus  developed,  all  of  which 
died.  These  were  the  only  cases  of  this  disease  that 
occurred  in  the  hospital. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  wounds  had  been  pro- 
duced by  shrapnel— comparatively  few  by  bullets,  and  only 
one  or  two  by  bayonet.  Some  had  fragments  superficially 
embedded,  due  to  the  bursting  of  hand  grenades.  A  few 
cases  of  perforating  wounds  showed  the  small  wound  of 
entrance  and  large  wound  of  exit  that  may  be  caused  by 
a  soft-nosed  bullet. 

The  Opeeating  Theatee 

At  first  the  two  surgeons,  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Eaton, 
undertook  the  entire  work  of  looking  after  the  surgical 
cases,  besides  being  much  occupied  in  operating.  Dr.  Mait- 
land  had  charge  of  the  medical  wards  and  supervised  the 
administration  of  anaesthetics,  while  Dr.  Knobel  was  in 
charge  of  the  X-rays  room  ;  but  after  a  short  time  Dr. 
Maitland  and  Dr.  Knobel  each  took  over  the  supervision  of 
about  60  surgical  beds  in  addition  to  their  own  work,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  surgeons. 

Either  Prof.  Morrison  or  Mr.  Eaton  occupied  the  theatre 
most  of  each  day,  and  both  performed  a  great  many 
operations,  about  350  being  done  between  November  and 
February.  Besides  the  operations  for  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  or  pieces  of  shattered  bone,  and  the  draining  of 
septic  conditions,  a  great  many  amputations  were  performed, 
and  in  some  cases  double  amputation  had  to  be  done. 
* 
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The  patients  were  very  good  at  bearing  pain,  and  would 
put  up  with  anything  when  they  realized  it  was  for  their 
good ;  they  were  also  always  most  grateful  to  the  sisters, 
orderlies,  and  doctors  for  anything  that  was  done  for  them. 
They  were  particularly  good  at  taking  anaesthetics,  and 
many  patients,  coming  round  on  the  table  while  they  were 
being  dressed,  could  sit  up  and  thank  the  operator  and  ask 
for  a  cigarette.  There  was  only  one  death  under  an 
anaesthetic. 

Much  use  was  made  of  X-rays  in  order  to  localize  the 
position  of  bullets,  etc.,  before  operation,  and  at  times  it 
was  resorted  to  in  the  middle  of  an  operation,  when,  owing 
to  manipulation,  the  foreign  body  had  shifted  from  its 
original  position.  Many  patients  were  also  sent  to  be 
examined  by  X-rays  from  other  hospitals  in  Skoplje  and 
other  towns  in  Serbia,  as  when  we  first  got  out,  ours  was 
the  only  apparatus  in  working  order  in  the  country. 

Many  interesting  skiagrams  were  taken.  In  only  one 
case  was  a  skiagram  taken  showing  a  "  mushroom" 
bullet. 

Organization  of  the  Staff 

At  the  third  hospital  our  medical  and  surgical  work  was 
by  no  means  confined  merely  to  the  patients  in  the  wards. 
We  were  forced  to  organize  an  out-patient  department  in 
order  to  treat  a  large  number  of  the  townspeople  and 
soldiers  on  sick-leave.  So  many  were  they,  that  for  some 
time  they  seriously  embarrassed  our  routine  work.  Of 
course  we  insisted  that  they  ought  to  consult  their  own 
doctors  ;  but  we  were  always  told  the  same  thing — they 
could  never  find  their  own  doctor,  he  was  always  engaged. 
These  soldiers,  when  not  bad  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  were  sent  to  a  kind  of  barracks  opposite  the 
gymnasium.  In  Skoplje  there  was  indeed  a  dearth  of 
Serbian  doctors,  and  the  few  remaining  there  were  occupied 
from  morning  until  night  at  the  Serbian  hospitals  looking 
after  the  wounded.  Now  and  again  we  were  called  out  for 
confinements,  and  we  were  also  begged  to  perform,  and  did 
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perform,  various  operations  among  the  civil  population  in 
the  town. 

Of  the  sixteen  nursing  sisters  attached  to  the  unit,  one 
acted  as  dispenser,  and  one  had  charge  of  the  theatre. 
Three  sisters  were  appointed  to  night-duty,  leaving  eleven 
to  manage  eighteen  wards.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
excessive  amount  of  sickness  amongst  the  staff,  there  were 
rarely  more  than  eight  of  those  on  duty  at  any  time 
between  November  and  February. 

In  most  cases  one  sister  had  to  supervise  and  attend 
to  two  wards,  or  sometimes  three  or  four  wards  with  from 
thirty  to  sixty  patients :  she  had  one  orderly  to  assist 
her.  The  only  other  help  in  the  wards  was  afforded  by  a 
few  untrained  Serbian  ladies  and  the  Austrian  prisoners. 

The  work  during  the  first  two  months  was  undoubtedly 
very  heavy,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  staff  to  obtain 
sufficient  time  off  duty ;  but  the  two  main  factors  that 
were  responsible  for  the  amount  of  sickness  amongst  the 
staff  were  (1)  the  presence  of  so  much  sepsis  and  gangrene 
in  wards  that  could  not  be  properly  ventilated,  and  (2)  the 
serious  amount  of  sewer-gas  that  permeated  the  main 
building.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  staff  were  off  duty 
for  sickness  between  November  and  February.  Both 
amongst  the  nurses  and  orderlies  there  were  a  number 
of  cases  of  serious  septic  throats,  some  of  them  being 
very  intractable  to  treatment.  Two  of  the  orderlies  and 
one  ward-maid  were  invalided  home  early  in  January,  and 
it  was  a  septic  throat,  combined  with  early  Graves's 
disease,  that  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Miss  Clarke 
on  December  25th. 


II.— TYPHUS  WORK 


Although  typhus  had  appeared  sporadically  in  Serbia 
as  early  as  November  and  December,  it  was  not  until  the 
second  half  of  January  that  the  epidemic  began  to  assume 
serious  proportions.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first 
cases  were  recognized  in  Skoplje,  and  by  the  first  week  in 
February  there  were  over  four  hundred  cases  in  the  town. 

There  was,  at  that  date,  no  organization  for  isolating 
the  cases,  and  consequently  it  was  spreading  through  the 
hospitals  and  barracks  of  Skoplje  like  wildfire.  The  fever 
hospital  could  not  accommodate  a  tithe  of  the  cases  sent 
into  the  two  isolation  wards  set  apart  for  this  purpose ; 
and  the  two  big  tents  in  which  all  new  arrivals  were 
placed,  whether  suffering  from  typhus  or  not,  were  filled 
to  overflowing,  the  patients  mostly  being  crowded  together 
two  in  a  bed.  All  the  attention  they  got  was  from  the 
Austrian  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  already  sickening 
with  it,  for  the  Serbians,  at  this  time,  had  not  at  all 
realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

It  was  then  that  we  saw  the  necessity  of  the  British  Units 
in  Skoplje  taking  the  situation  in  hand  if  the  epidemic  was 
to  be  controlled.  Accordingly,  three  of  our  Unit  (Dr.  Knobel, 
Dr.  Maitland,  and  myself)  met  three  doctors  of  the  British 
Ked  Cross  Hospital  in  Skoplje  (Drs.  Barrie,  Abraham,  and 
Banks)  to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  lay  down  a  plan  of 
work.  "We  decided  that  it  was  necessary  for  one  of  our  number 
to  go  to  Nish  to  obtain  powers  from  the  Government,  as 
without  this  authority  no  such  plan  could  be  carried  out. 
Dr.  Barrie  was  chosen  for  this  mission,  and  he  accordingly 
went  to  Nish  about  the  12th  of  March,  and  received  there, 
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from  the  Prime  Minister,  a  promise  to  appoint  without 
delay  a  Committee  of  Serbian  and  British  representatives 
for  the  sanitary  control  of  the  town,  civil  and  military. 

Preventive  Measures 

Before  speaking  of  the  organization  of  the  Typhus  Colony, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  these  powers  gained  from  the 
Government,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  understanding  of  the 
entire  problem,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  epidemic  in  Skoplje.  The  organization 
approved  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  as  follows : — 

1.  At  the  head  of  affairs  a  Central  Committee,  consisting  of  three 

members,  namely — 

One  Military  (medical)  representative  (Serbian). 
One  Police  representative  (Serbian). 
One  Medical  representative  (British). 

2.  To  act  as  their  executive  two  doctors  (one  British  and  one  Serbian) 

were  appointed  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  town,  including  the  hospitals.  The  two  chosen  for  the 
post  were 

(a)  Dr.  Knobel,  of  our  Unit. 

(b)  Dr.  Suskalovitch  (Serbian),  who  was  also  a  member  of 

the  Central  Committee. 

3.  The  town  having  been  divided  into  three  districts  for  the  purposes 

of  inspection,  each  district  was  represented  by  one  medical  and 
one  police  officer,  these  two  officers  being  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out,  within  their  district,  all  orders  of  Dr.  Knobel  and  Dr, 
Suskalovitch. 

The  work  of  this  executive  body  (2  and  3)  covered  the 
entire  ground  of  the  epidemic  in  Skoplje  and  included  the 
inspection  of — 

Hospitals.  Eefugee  camps,  Dwelling-houses, 

Barracks.  Prisons.  Cafes,  taverns,  etc, 

It  was  also  decided  to  enforce — 

(a)  Compulsory  notification  of  cases, 

(b)  Compulsory  isolation  of  cases, 
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(c)  Compulsory  disinfection  of  houses  and  clothing. 

(d)  Examination  of  contacts. 

(e)  Compulsory  formation  of  observation  wards  in  all  hospitals. 

(/)  Compulsory  scrutinization  of  all  passengers  leaving  trains  at 
Skoplje. 

(g)  Compulsory   closing   of   all  public  places,  churches,  mosques, 
theatres,  etc. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  possible,  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments, to  put  so  large  a  scheme  into  full  operation,  but  the 
preliminary  work  of  inspecting  hospitals,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
had  to  deal,  was  at  once  begun  by  Dr.  Knobel  and  Dr. 
Suskalovitch. 

Two  buildings  were  immediately  put  at  our  disposal  by 
the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  district  for  use  as  isolation 
hospitals,  with  the  promise  of  three  more  to  follow 
shortly.  The  difficulty  of  getting  things  to  move  has 
been  the  greatest  obstacle  we  have  had  to  contend  with 
all  the  winter ;  and  so  it  was  that,  while  we  were  promised 
the  two  isolation  blocks  immediately,  there  was  much 
difficulty  and  delay  in  getting  them  handed  over.  The 
buildings  were  situated  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  outside  the 
town,  the  whole  group  affording  almost  ideal  conditions  for 
an  isolation  camp,  and  this  is  the  group  of  buildings  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Typhus  Colony,  or  the  Sixth 
Reserve  Hospital. 

One  of  the  two  blocks  was  the  newly  built  cadet  school. 
This  is  carried  out  on  lines  which  for  Serbia  are  quite 
revolutionary.  There  is  a  bath-room  outside  with  hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on,  laundry,  latrines,  etc.  The  other  block 
was  one  of  a  group  of  three  pavilions  then  in  use  as  a  hospital, 
though  also  originally  built  for  a  cadet  school.  After  much 
pressure  and  repeated  promises  both  blocks  were  handed 
over  to  us  (about  the  26th  of  February),  Dr.  Barrie  taking 
charge  of  the  new  cadet  school  and  Dr.  Maitland  of  the 
large  hospital.  Another  building  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  new  cadet  school,  nearing  completion,  was  also 
promised  to  us  within  three  or  four  weeks, 
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Among  the  Prisoners 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
hospital  and  its  surroundings  when  we  first  saw  it ;  in  all 
the  wards  typhus  cases  were  mixed  up  with  the  others, 
spreading  infection  right  and  left.  But  the  stables  where 
the  Austrian  prisoners  were  quartered  were  the  greatest 
source  of  danger.  These  were  long  lines  of  buildings,  long 
and  airless,  the  smoke  from  the  open  furnace  in  one  corner 
hanging  always  in  the  roof  because  there  was  no  vent  for  it. 
At  the  entrance  we  had  to  step  through  pools  of  filthy 
water  which  collected  in  the  holes  of  the  mud  floor,  and  all 
along  the  sides  and  down  the  middle  wretched  figures  in. 
foul  old  uniforms  were  huddled  together  on  dirty  straw. 
Many  were  lying  hidden  under  greatcoats,  some  shuddering, 
some  quite  still.  As  we  lifted  the  coats  to  look  under  we 
found  six  dead  bodies  in  a  single  building  and  no  one  to 
carry  them  away.  All  the  living  were  in  a  painful  state  of 
emaciation,  those  who  had  no  real  illness  being  faint  with 
hunger,  for  in  the  demoralization  wrought  by  the  outbreak 
of  typhus  there  was  no  one  responsible  for  their  regular 
feeding.  From  this  time  onward,  before  the  buildings  were 
handed  over  to  us,  Dr.  Maitland  spent  his  days  up  there 
superintending  the  food  supplies,  directing  such  Austrian 
prisoners  as  were  fit  for  any  work  in  the  construction  of 
stone  causeways  through  the  swamps  of  impassable  mud 
which  separated  the  different  pavilions  of  the  hospital  and 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  segregation  of  typhus  cases. 

By  about  the  28th  both  the  buildings  had  been  handed 
over  to  us.  Dr.  Maitland  at  once  went  into  residence  there, 
while  I  was  up  every  day  looking  to  the  equipping  of  the 
kitchen  and  staff  rooms,  and  superintending  with  Dr.  Mait- 
land the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  wards.  Our  staff  was 
of  course  utterly  inadequate  to  the  task,  but  the  first  neces- 
sity was  to  create  a  place  in  which  to  isolate  the  cases.  The 
disease  was  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  with  every 
day  that  passed  was  getting  more  out  of  hand.  Besides 
Dr.  Maitland  and  myself,  and  Dr.  Knobel,  who  was  working 
the  town,  we  had  at  this  time  one  fever  nurse,  who  had 
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volunteered  for  the  work,  and  one  ward-maid.  It  meant 
working  at  very  high  pressure  all  through  the  day  and  long 
after  dark,  but  it  was  necessary,  as  the  work  of  the  Health 
Commission  under  Dr.  Knobel  was  at  a  standstill  until 
accommodation  could  be  provided  for  the  cases  in  the  town, 
and  it  was  a  sheer  necessity  for  the  health  of  the  community 
that  they  should  be  taken  in  somewhere. 

By  March  1st  we  had  cleaned  and  disinfected  one  pavilion 
and  also  organized  a  staff  of  Austrian  prisoners,  all  chosen 
because  they  had  had  typhus.  On  that  day  we  notified  the 
town  that  we  were  ready  to  receive  cases,  and  the  pavilion 
was  filled  the  same  day.  The  other  two  pavilions  were  then 
emptied  and  disinfected.  On  March  5th  these  were  ready, 
and  on  notification  to  the  town  authorities  were  at  once 
filled  the  same  day,  the  number  of  cases  accommodated  in 
the  three  pavilions  being  288. 

The  condition  in  which  the  patients  arrived  was  for  the 
most  part  deplorable.  They  were  driven  up  in  the  small 
open  carriages  provided  by  the  Serbian  Administration,  half 
unconscious,  shaking  with  fever  and  often  almost  naked. 
On  arrival  they  were  turned  out  of  the  carriage,  regardless 
whether  they  could  stand  or  not,  or  as  to  whether  there  was 
anyone  to  receive  them — for  I  need  scarcely  say  we  had 
neither  porters  nor  sentries  at  the  hospital,  typhus  being  its 
own  protection  ;  and  it  was  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  one  of 
the  staff  leaving  the  pavilion  to  find  some  poor  wretch  lying 
in  the  mud  outside,  unconscious  and  naked,  except  for  the 
blanket  round  him,  just  where  the  driver  had  left  him. 

A  Fight  against  Odds 

There  was  practically  no  nursing  available  at  this  time, 
and  the  most  that  could  be  attempted  was  to  see  that  every 
patient  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  he 
was  put  in  the  ward,  his  clothing  all  destroyed,  whether  or 
no  there  was  any  clean  clothing  available  into  which  to  put 
him.  Sometimes  there  was  not;  all  the  available  ready- 
made  shirts  in  the  town  had  been  bought  up  and  it  took 
time  to  have  them  made,    It  was  a  question  of  waiting 
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till  we  could  provide  them  with  adequate  clothing  and 
medical  conditions  generally,  or  removing  the  deadly 
peril  from  the  hospitals  and  barracks  of  the  town  at 
once;  and,  recognizing  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity depended  on  it,  we  chose  the  latter  course.  The 
work  of  the  wards  was  practically  being  done  by  Austrian 
prisoners  who  worked  by  instructions  from  Dr.  Maitland 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sister  Henry  and  Nurse  Isher- 
wood.  Under  them  the  patients  at  any  rate  had  the  cardinal 
conditions  for  typhus,  namely,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  ice  on 
the  head,  and  a  supporting  treatment.  The  great  difficulty 
of  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  infectious  cases  from  the  other  hospitals  and  from  the 
barracks  and  refugee  centre  in  the  town,  we  had  opened 
our  wards  while  our  organization  was  still  incomplete. 
No  more  nursing  help  was  available  from  our  surgical  hospital 
until  reinforcements  arrived,  and  as  no  cook  was  then 
obtainable,  we  had  to  send  all  the  food  for  our  staff  up  ready 
cooked,  twice  a  day.  Then  there  was  the  ever-present 
trouble  of  orders  and  regulations  forgotten  or  neglected 
by  the  Serbian  and  Austrian  attendants,  without  a  staff 
adequate  to  supervise  and  see  them  carried  out — as,  for 
instance,  when  the  laundry,  which  was  strictly  ordered  to  be 
disinfected  on  the  spot,  found  its  way  down  to  the  surgical 
hospital,  where  it  was  mixed  with  the  other  washing,  thus 
necessitating  the  sterilizing  of  a  far  greater  quantity  of 
linen  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  But  the 
vital  point  was  to  get  the  scheme  working  in  some  way 
or  other,  so  as  to -relieve  the  pressure  in  the  town  and  to 
give  the  Health  Commission  room  to  order  their  redistri- 
bution of  cases  among  the  different  hospitals.  When 
Colonel  Soubotitch,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Serbian  Red 
Cross,  came  down  from  Nish  on  March  8th,  he  stated  that 
it  was  the  only  adequate  scheme  of  isolation  at  work  in 
Serbia  and  that  the  system  was  a  model  for  the  whole 
country. 

Meanwhile,  every  day  we  were  receiving  more  cases, 
taxing  our  staff  to  the  very  utmost. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  should  have  at  least  twenty-four 
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hours'  notice  before  the  arrival  of  any  sick  exceeding  the 
number  of  twenty.  This  was  necessary  because  of  the 
enormous  work  involved  in  preparing  for  the  admission  and 
in  obtaining  all  the  necessary  disinfecting  material.  Our 
resources,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  staff,  were  never  at 
any  time  quite  adequate  to  deal  with  more  than  fifty 
admissions  at  a  time,  and  then  only  with  due  notice  being 
observed,  and  only  when  the  hour  of  their  arrival  was  not 
later  than  6  p.m.,  as  darkness  interfered  so  greatly  with 
careful  supervision. 

Here  are  three  instances  in  which  the  authorities  failed 
to  fulfil  these  conditions.  In  the  first  case  60  patients  were 
dumped  down  with  three  hours'  notice ;  in  the  second,  95 
with  a  few  hours'  notice,  but  with  no  information  as  to 
time  of  arrival ;  and  thirdly,  the  most  flagrant,  there  came 
one  afternoon,  with  no  previous  notice  whatever,  an 
ambulance  with  six  patients.  These  volunteered  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  30  to  follow.  Before  night  had 
closed  in  we  were  dealing,  miserably  and  inadequately,  with 
120  cases,  each  one  of  which  had  to  pass  through  as  exact 
a  process  of  disinfection  as  if  he  had  come  under  pre- 
arranged conditions.  The  wards  that  day  suffered  from 
neglect  and  these  poor  patients  suffered  from  exposure. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  with  which  we  so  often  had  to 
contend. 

Water  Euns  Short 

One  of  our  chief  causes  for  anxiety  arose  from  the  un- 
reliability of  the  water  supply.  Often  and  urgently  as  we 
impressed  on  the  authorities  the  danger  of  cutting  off  our 
supply,  we  were  subject  to  this  calamity  to  the  very  end, 
and  the  crisis  used  to  come  upon  us  without  any  warning. 
Sometimes  the  water  supply  was  cut  off  for  some  hours, 
often  for  the  day,  and  once  for  two  days.  To  me 
personally  the  days  when  there  was  no  water  were  days 
of  mental  torture — a  nightmare  of  remembrance.  Never 
shall  I  forget  going  round  the  wards  from  bed  to  bed, 
seeing  the  flushed,  fevered  faces  and  the  dry,  parched 
mouths,  and  hearing  the  incessant  cry  of  "  Water,  sister  ! 
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water!  "  from  every  corner  of  the  room.  Those  too  ill  to 
speak  raised  trembling  hands  in  supplication.  It  was 
heartrending,  and  enough  to  drive  one  mad,  when  we  knew 
we  had  not  a  drop  of  water  to  give  them.  We  used  to  send 
the  ambulance  into  the  town  loaded  with  small  vessels  to 
bring  us  back  water,  and  also  bought  oranges  and  lemons, 
cutting  them  up  into  quarters  and  giving  them  to  the  men 
to  suck. 

On  one  occasion  patients  had  to  be  sent  back  whence 
they  came  because  there  was  no  water  for  the  washing  and 
disinfecting,  and  without  this  process  we  could  not  admit 
them  to  the  clean  wards. 

Sanitaet  Teoubles 

Sanitation,  or  the  lack  of  it,  was  an  ever-present  night- 
mare, for  bad  as  the  drains  had  been  at  the  Third  Reserve, 
they  were  worse  at  the  Sixth.  In  a  hospital  set  aside  for 
fevers,  with  the  summer  fast  approaching,  pure  sanitation 
was  imperative.  Behind  the  pavilions  were  two  over- 
flowing cesspits,  so  imperfectly  made  and  located  as  to  fail 
to  provide  for  percolation.  The  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  lay  above  the  basement  of  the  pavilion  where 
the  Serbian  orderlies  slept,  and  so  the  floor  of  the  entrance 
to  their  room  was  always  wet  with  sewage.  From  the  first 
moment  of  our  arrival  at  the  Sixth  Colony  we  began  to 
urge  upon  the  sanitary  authorities  the  necessity  of  empty- 
ing the  cesspits.  Day  after  day  we  sent  messages  down  to 
the  Sanitation  Offices.  We  interviewed  the  Staff,  P.M.O., 
the  General  and  various  other  officials,  but  all  in  vain ! 

There  was  but  one  pump,  and  that  was  in  requisition 
elsewhere.  The  Sanitary  Engineer  occasionally  made  an 
appearance  with  effusive  apologies  for  the  delay  and  a 
promise  for  the  morrow.  Nevertheless  it  was  four  weeks 
before  we  heard  the  good  news  that  the  pump  was  on  its 
way  to  the  hospital.  First  of  all  it  was  arranged  that  it 
should  empty  the  cesspit  outside  the  staff  residential 
block,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  internal 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  then  that  it  should  proceed 
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to  the  pavilions.  It  did  not  arrive  that  day — it  was  seen 
the  same  evening  on  the  roadside  some  distance  away, 
where  the  carters  had  left  it  when  the  hour  of  six  struck 
and  they  ceased  work.  This  entailed  bringing  the  oxen 
the  whole  way  out  from  town  again  to  bring  that  pump  two 
hundred  yards. 

The  operation  of  emptying,  however,  was  begun  the  next 
day.  The  following  morning  the  pump  was  gone,  and  we 
presumed  it  had  been  taken  to  the  pavilion,  having  finished 
the  work  at  the  residence.  To  our  disgust  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  not  at  the  pavilion,  but  on  its  way 
back  to  town,  and  to  increase  our  annoyance  the  residential 
cesspit  had  not  been  a  quarter  emptied.  Internal  sanita- 
tion was  thus  indefinitely  delayed,  and  we  were  compelled 
once  more  to  send  away  our  plumbers,  whom  we  had 
procured  with  great  difficulty. 

A  week  later,  after  violent  measures  on  our  part,  the 
pump  returned.  It  was  four  days,  however,  before  that 
pump  was  worked,  because  the  men  were  taking  a  holiday. 
That  particular  cesspit  was  emptied,  and  our  residence  was 
at  length  made  possible.  The  pump,  however,  never  went 
to  the  pavilions.  It  went  straight  home,  despite  our  efforts 
to  deflect  its  path.  A  week  or  so  afterwards  came  the 
crowning  piece  of  folly,  when  a  Serbian  Medical  Commission 
appeared  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  pavilions.  As 
a  result  of  their  investigations  they  suggested  that  the 
only  remedy  would  be  to  dig  other  cesspits  farther  away 
and  lower  down  which  would  drain,  by  a  system  of  pipes, 
the  other  and  more  noxious  ones.  At  this  we  threw  up 
our  hands  in  despair  ! 

That  pump  was,  indeed,  the  most  elusive  thing  with  which 
we  ever  had  to  deal,  and  it  was  then  that  Dr.  Maitland  sent 
the  Serbian  Belief  Fund  a  cable  urging  that  a  sanitary 
engineer  might  be  sent  out  to  arrange  a  plan  and  organize 
labour  for  the  general  sanitation  of  our  Typhus  Colony. 

Typhus  among  the  Staff 

By  the  time  our  three  pavilions  were  actually  ready  to 
receive  cases,  the  building  handed  over  to  the  Bed  Cross 
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had  not  yet  been  prepared  for  use,  so  that  we  had  to  provide 
accommodation  for  all  the  patients,  and  although  on  March 
6th  they  opened  one  or  two  of  their  wards,  they  were  only 
able  to  take  in  70  cases,  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  18th, 
several  days  after  both  Dr.  Knobel  and  myself  had  gone 
down  with  typhus,  that  their  hospital  was  in  full  working 
order.  Even  then  they  could  only  accommodate  130  patients. 
They  themselves  had  suffered  very  heavily  from  disease — 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  typhus — during  January  and 
February,  so  that  they  had  withdrawn  altogether  from  their 
surgical  hospital  in  order  to  nurse  their  own  staff.  Two  of 
their  orderlies  died  of  typhus,  and  when  they  came  up  to 
the  Typhus  Colony,  out  of  their  original  staff  of  eighteen 
only  twelve  were  available  for  work.  However,  Dr.  Barrie 
found  three  English  nurses  at  Nish  who  came  to  help, 
so  that  when  the  Bed  Cross  eventually  commenced  work 
they  had  a  staff  of  fifteen — four  nurses,  four  doctors,  and 
seven  orderlies  for  130  beds ;  whereas  we  commenced  work 
with  a  staff  of  five — two  sisters,  two  doctors,  and  myself 
for  300  beds. 

Of  the  time  immediately  following  the  opening  of  our 
first  pavilion  on  March  1st,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
connected  narrative  ;  the  changes  followed  so  rapidly  that 
a  bare  diary  of  events  must  suffice : — 

March  1st. — Dr.  Maitland  went  to  live  at  the  Sixth,  and  first  pavilion 
was  filled. 

March  5th. — Sister  Henry  and  Nurse  Isherwood  came  into  residence 
at  the  Sixth. 

March  6th. — Two  staff  orderlies  (one  Russian,  one  Austrian,  detailed 

off,  one  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  one  to  do  housework)  went 

down  with  typhus. 
March  8th. — I  went  down  with  typhus. 
March  13th. — Dr.  Knobel  went  down  with  typhus. 
March  Uth.— Dr.  Bellingham  Smith,  from  2nd  S.R.F.  Unit  (Lady 

Wimborne's),  came  up  to  the  Sixth  to  help  Dr.  Maitland. 
March  16th. — Our  two  staff  cooks  went  down  with  typhus,  leaving  us 

again  to  do  our  own  cooking. 
March  11th. — Nurse  Isherwood  went  down  with  typhus. 
March  20th. — Dr.  Moon  went  down  with  typhus. 

March  2£th. — Four  nurses,  one  lady  bacteriologist,  and  two  orderlies 
from  the  Wimborne  Unit  came  up  to  the  Sixth. 
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Between  the  17th  and  24th  March  the  following  people, 
all  working  in  some  capacity  on  the  Serbian  staff  at  the 
Sixth  Hospital,  went  down  with  typhus  : 

Two  Greek  doctors — one  was  nursed  at  his  home,  one  by  the  British 
Red  Cross ;  one  died,  one  survived. 

Two  Austrian  doctors — nursed  in  our  wards  ;  one  died,  one  survived. 

One  Serbian  inspector — nursed  at  his  home  ;  died. 

One  Serbian  officer  (voluntary  assistant) — nursed  by  the  British  Bed 
Cross;  died. 

Two  Serbian  sisters  (voluntary) — one  nursed  by  the  British  Red  Cross 
survived  ;  one  nursed  in  our  ward,  screened  off  from  the  men,  survived. 

So  that,  between  March  6th  and  24th,  sixteen  workers 
went  down  with  typhus. 

Although  the  first  pavilion  was  in  use  from  the  1st  of 
March,  it  was  not  till  the  5th  that  Sister  Henry  and  Nurse 
Isherwood  went  up  to  the  Sixth  to  live,  there  being  no 
sleeping  accommodation  available  till  then ;  they  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  daily,  and  this  necessitated  special  sleep- 
ing arrangements  for  them  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the 
infection,  and  the  only  one  of  our  staff  actually  in  residence 
till  March  5th  was  Dr.  Maitland. 

One  Nukse — 300  Patients 

I  must  point  out  that  when  I  went  down  with  typhus  on 
the  8th,  Sister  Henry  was  put  on  for  special  day-duty  with 
me  and  Nurse  Isherwood  for  night.  As  this  left  no  one  in 
the  wards,  Sister  Scott  went  up  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  10th 
Sister  Bound  replaced  Nurse  Isherwood  on  night  special, 
setting  her  free  for  the  wards  again.  An  examination  of 
the  diary  'will  show  that  on  the  17th  Sister  Scott  and 
Nurse  Isherwood  were  the  only  nurses  in  the  wards,  and 
after  Nurse  Isherwood  began  typhus  on  the  17th,  Sister 
Scott  remained  alone  in  charge  of  300  men  until  the  24th, 
when  we  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  four  nurses  belong- 
ing to  the  Wimborne  Unit.  So  great  was  the  strain  on  our 
nursing  resources  that  for  two  days  and  nights  Nurse  Isher- 
wood, with  a  temperature  of  104°,  was  putting  ice  on  her 
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own  head,  as  Dr.  Knobel  and  I  were  by  then  both  uncon- 
scious and  needing  constant  attention. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  on  the  16th.  The 
two  cooks — one  an  Austrian,  the  other  a  Serb — whom  we 
had  found  with  great  difficulty  a  fewT  days  before,  went  down 
with  the  disease. 

From  [March  1st  to  14th  Dr.  Maitland,  assisted  by  me  until 
the  8th,  undertook  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  organization 
of  both  staff  and  hospital,  as  well  as  superintending  the  out- 
side work  done  by  the  Austrians,  such  as  making  paths,  lay- 
ing down  cement  floors,  drains,  etc.  When  I  started  typhus 
Mr.  Chichester  took  my  place  in  assisting  Dr.  Maitland  in 
his  work.  This  meant  working  long  hours  by  day,  and,  as 
far  as  Dr.  Maitland  was  concerned,  from  the  8th  onwards, 
when  the  staff  went  down  with  typhus,  being  up  almost 
every  hour  of  the  night  as  well.  It  was  only  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Bellingham  Smith  on  the  14th  that  made  it  possible  for 
Dr.  Maitland  to  carry  through  his  work. 

On  the  %20th  Dr.  Moon  developed  typhus.  He  was  then 
living  in  the  surgical  hospital  ( Third  Reserve),  and  of  course 
had  to  be  moved  at  once.  The  problem  was,  where  to  put 
him.  There  was  no  space  in  our  temporary  staff  quarters 
and  the  promised  building  was  not  ready.  He  was  taken  up 
to  the  Colony  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 

By  a  mercy  the  day  was  fine,  so  that  he  could  lie  outside 
so  long  as  the  sun  lasted,  but  the  sun  went  down,  alas,  before 
a  room  was  made  ready  in  the  new  building.  It  was  well  on 
in  the  evening  before  Dr.  Moon  could  be  put  into  bed,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  staff  threatening,  cajoling,  and  helping  by 
turns  with  the  manual  work  that  this  was  at  last  possible. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  dangers,  Dr.  Maitland  holds 
the  proud  record  of  not  having  lost  a  single  case  among  the 
members  of  his  British  staff  nursed  at  the  Colony.  The 
five  cases  all  recovered — a  unique  record  in  Serbia  last 
winter. 

A  Splendid  Recoed 

During  the  early  weeks  of  the  typhus  epidemic  the 
greater  number  of  our  patients  were  Austrian  prisoners,  but 
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later  on  this  was  not  so.  At  the  start,  before  any  nursing 
was  available,  deaths  took  place  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  a  day.  Shortly  before  we  left,  when  we  had  a  full 
staff,  on  three  consecutive  days  not  a  single  death  occurred, 
although  we  had  over  500  patients  !  So  surprising  was  this 
that  the  Serbian  authorities  rang  us  up  to  ask  why  we 
had  stopped  sending  in  the  daily  return  of  deaths.  Where 
numbers  both  of  staff  and  patients  fluctuated  so  rapidly  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  statistics  of  the  rate 
of  mortality,  but  we  elicited  the  fact  that  whereas  when  no 
nursing  was  available  the  proportion  of  deaths  amounted  to 
30  per  cent.,  with  a  staff  of  twenty-five  it  fell  to  14  per  cent. 

When  we  left  Skoplje  on  March  6th  we  placed  Dr. 
Bellingham  Smith  in  charge  with  a  staff  of  five  doctors 
(1  English,  1  Australian,  and  3  American),  27  nurses,  and 
510  patients. 

I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  know  that  all 
the  cases  now  at  the  Typhus  Colony  are  cases  mostly  sent 
from  surrounding  towns  and  districts,  although  we  have 
had  patients  sent  us  from  as  far  North  as  Nish,  Valjevo, 
and  Belgrade ;  but  as  far  as  Skoplje  is  concerned,  the  result 
of  our  two  months'  hard  labour  was  that  at  the  time  of  our 
departure  on  May  6th  the  town  had  been  entirely  cleared  of 
typhus,  not  a  single  case  being  recorded. 


III.— THE  AUSTRIAN  PRISONERS 

When  we  arrived  in  Skoplje  in  November  there  were  in 
the  hospital  compound  30  prisoners.  They  were  a  gaunt- 
looking  crew,  shivering  and  blue  with  cold,  for  the  most 
part  standing  idle  in  the  snow  with  broken  shoes  and  torn 
uniforms.  When  we  took  possession  we  immediately  set 
them  to  unload  bales  and  to  carry  stretcherfulls  of  sheets, 
blankets,  pots  and  pans,  etc.,  to  the  different  store  places. 
We  soon  found  they  were  miserably  weak  and  ill,  many  of 
them  suffering  from  relapsing  fever  and  bronchitis.  On 
inquiry  we  discovered  they  had  not  enough  to  eat,  going 
entirely  without  food  from  6  o'clock  one  day  till  noon  the 
next.  Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  them  to  have  a 
meal  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Each  evening  I  gave  out 
sufficient  rice  to  one  of  the  Austrian  cooks  for  their  breakfast 
next  morning,  and  besides  made  them  a  grant  of  10  francs  a 
week  for  butter,  dripping,  tea,  etc. 

The  difference  in  their  capacity  for  work  and  their  outlook 
on  life  was  at  once  apparent  with  these  improved  conditions. 
Their  whole  moral  was  notably  raised,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  served  us  willingly  and  faithfully  through- 
out. In  a  poverty-stricken  land  like  Serbia  the  fortunes  of 
war  are  hard  for  the  conquered.  Most  of  these  men  had 
been  wounded  before  being  captured.  Their  greatcoats 
had  been  taken  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  Serbian  troops 
(an  entirely  defensible  act  under  the  conditions) ,  and  nothing 
had  been  left  them  but  the  miserably  insufficient  clothing 
in  which  they  stood. 

The  Serbian  peasants  who  acted  as  ward-attendants  were 
of  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  all  those  fit  for  service  being  at 
the  war.    I  therefore  decided  to  put  the  Austrian  prisoners 
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to  work  inside  the  wards,  and  the  Serbian  authorities 
ultimately  placed  70  at  our  disposal.  In  each  of  the 
larger  wards  we  had  the  help  of  two,  and  in  the  smaller  of 
one  prisoner.  Two  were  stretcher-bearers  for  the  operating 
theatre ;  two  worked  in  the  store-room,  two  in  the  X-rays 
room,  one  in  the  dispensary,  and  one  in  the  theatre.  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  an  outdoor  staff  for  chopping  up 
wood  and  for  keeping  up  the  furnace  which  maintained  our 
supply  of  hot  water. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  their  introduction  into  the  wards 
was  immediate.  Floors  became  clean,  passages  lost  their 
evil  smells,  and  when  the  stoves  were  going  down  there  was 
wood  in  the  wards  to  replenish  them.  Soon  we  came  to 
depend  entirely  on  them  for  the  work  of  the  wards  ;  indeed, 
they  made  themselves  indispensable.  These  Austrians  as  a 
body  served  us  well,  and  the  mutual  liking  which  grew  up 
between  them  and  the  wounded  Serbians  whom  they  helped 
to  tend  was  a  very  happy  feature  in  the  life  of  the  hospital. 

AlJSTKIANS  AND  THE  SERBIAN  WOUNDED 

I  give  the  following  incident  as  evidence  of  their  willing 
and  faithful  service.  At  the  Serbian  New  Year,  the 
authorities  arranged,  with  great  generosity,  to  give  all  the 
prisoners  a  three  days'  holiday.  The  absence  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  staff  would  have  seriously  hindered 
and  complicated  the  work  of  our  hospital,  though  we  should 
naturally  not  have  dreamed  of  trying  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
so  rare  an  enjoyment.  However,  the  Austrians  themselves 
came  to  the  rescue  and  solved  the  difficulty  by  refusing  to 
take  their  holiday,  knowing  well  how  it  would  dislocate  the 
work  and  end  in  added  discomfort  to  the  wounded. 

I  have  often  read  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere  that 
typhus  was  first  introduced  into  Serbia  by  the  Austrian 
prisoners.  I  have  heard  this  question  discussed  by  the 
doctors  out  there,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  them  is 
that  the  disease  being  endemic  in  the  country,  it  therefore 
only  needed  the  conditions  of  overcrowding  and  dirt  con- 
sequent on  a  state  of  war  to  bring  about  a  devastating 
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epidemic.  One  of  the  main  causes  was  the  impossibility 
of  providing  the  prisoners  with  a  sufficiency  of  clean 
clothing. 

It  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  our  work  that  had  wTe  been 
able  to  do  something  for  the  Austrians  in  the  compounds 
they  would  never  have  succumbed  as  they  did  to  the  ravages 
of  fever.  It  is  preposterous  to  talk  of  our  powers  as  if  they 
were  omnipotent. 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  at  the  surgical 
hospital  during  the  winter  we  had  been  working  at  very 
high  pressure,  and  a  glance  at  this  Eeport  will  also  show 
that  we  made  every  attempt  in  our  power  to  assist  the 
Austrians  in  obtaining  better  conditions.  I  honestly  think 
that  in  those  days,  soon  after  the  horrors  of  Shabatz,  any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  interfere  with  the  treatment  of  their 
prisoners  would  have  run  the  risk  of  exciting  energetic 
protests  from  the  indignant  Serbians. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  that  the  Serbians  were 
morally  responsible  for  the  sorry  plight  of  the  Austrians. 
But  it  would  be  rank  injustice  to  assume  this,  for  the 
Serbian  soldiers  were  little,  if  at  all,  better  off  than  the 
prisoners.  They  too  lacked  decent  habitation,  warm 
clothing,  and  good  food.  Those  who  know  how  great 
was  their  need  can  only  wonder  how,  wTith  their  traditions 
and  the  memory  of  Shabatz  still  scorched  into  their  brains, 
they  managed  to  impose  such  restraint  upon  themselves. 
Later  on,  owing  to  the  heavy  mortality  from  typhus,  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  clothing  for  Serbians  and  Austrians 
alike. 

The  Peisonees5  Geatitude 

When  the  British  Bed  Cross  Mission  took  up  their 
residence  at  the  Typhus  Colony  they  initiated  a  system 
of  paying  their  Austrian  orderlies  one  dinar  a  day,  When 
we  took  over  their  building  on  April  12th,  the  Austrians 
working  there  expected  us  to  continue  this  payment.  To 
this  I  strongly  objected.  WTe  could  not  give  salaries  to 
some  and  not  to  all.    Much  pressure  was  put  upon  me 
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to  cable  home  asking  for  permission  to  make  these  pay- 
ments, but  I  firmly  put  my  foot  down  on  this  point,  as, 
apart  from  the  principle  of  the  thing,  which  seemed  to  me 
altogether  wrong,  it  would  have  run  the  Serbian  Belief 
Fund  into  an  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  £500  a  year. 
The  contention  was  that  it  was  not  justifiable  to  employ 
Austrians  in  an  infectious  ward,  exposing  them  to  the 
risk  of  disease — and  indeed  I  hardly  like  to  say  how  many 
lost  their  lives  through  this  cause — without  offering  them 
some  compensation.  I  suggested  therefore  that  we  should 
only  employ  those  Austrians  in  the  wards  who  had  already 
recovered  from  typhus,  and  by  so  doing  putting  them  on 
the  same  level  of  risk  as  the  prisoners  working  in  a  surgical 
hospital.  In  this  way  we  certainly  saved  many  lives,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  suggested  expenditure  of  £500.  True, 
it  was  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  plan,  as  in  many 
instances  the  men  were  too  weak  and  ill  to  be  of  very 
much  use,  but  of  the  two  evils  this  seemed  to  me  the 
least. 

The  Agony  of  Home-sickness 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  pay  some  small  tribute  to 
the  Austrian  prisoners.  A  more  loyal,  faithful  set  of  men 
than  those  we  had  under  us  at  the  Third  Hospital  could  not 
be  imagined.  The  day  before  I  left  Serbia  I  collected  them 
together  and  addressed  to  them  a  few  words  of  thanks. 
In  response  they  said  they  would  never  forget  the  kindness 
and  generosity  they  had  received  from  the  English  people, 
and  that  on  their  return  to  Austria  they  would  spread 
far  and  wide  the  report  of  how  well  the  English  had 
treated  their  prisoners. 

As  far  as  I  myself  and  my  staff  were  concerned,  we  made 
a  point  of  always  treating  them  with  kindness  and  courtesy, 
though  strict  discipline  was  always  maintained  and  any 
misbehaviour  instantly  punished.  We  rarely  had  cause  for 
complaint  either  of  their  behaviour  or  their  work.  When 
our  Unit  left  Skoplje  their  tear-stained  faces  were  an 
eloquent  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts. 
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No  one  can  live  among  prisoners  of  war — no  matter 
of  what  nationality — without  realizing  the  agony  of  home- 
sickness they  suffer,  and  realizing  also  the  thousands  of 
families  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  war  for  news  of  their 
menfolk,  many  of  whom  will  never  return.  My  experience 
has  shown  what  a  little  kindness  and  humanity  will  do 
towards  helping  prisoners  to  bear  their  lot,  and  one  must 
indeed  be  hard-hearted  to  withhold  it.  Ever  at  the  back 
of  my  mind  I  have  but  one  thought — God  grant  that  our 
men,  prisoners  in  a  foreign  land,  are  receiving  the  same 
fair  and  just  treatment,  the  same  human  sympathy,  to 
help  them  through  their  home-sickness. 


IV.— STORES  REPORT 


No  report  would  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  the  stores  which  have  been  so 
generously  provided  for  us  by  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund 
during  the  period  November  1914  to  April  1915. 

We  left  Southampton  on  the  s.s.  Dongola  on  October 
29th,  taking  with  us  some  five  hundred  bales  and  cases 
containing  a  complete  hospital  equipment  for  300  beds, 
a  large  quantity  of  groceries,  and  all  the  necessary  drugs 
and  surgical  appliances.  Besides  this  we  had  a  number 
of  bales  of  clothing  for  Serbian  refugees.  Despite  the 
double  transhipment  at  Malta  and  Syracuse,  I  am  glad 
to  say  we  arrived  at  Skoplje  with  all  our  bales  intact. 

Once  properly  established  at  the  Third  Eeserve  Hospital 
I  was  able,  more  or  less,  to  gauge  the  weekly  requirements, 
and  could  thus  turn  my  attention  to  considering  as  far 
as  possible  the  most  pressing  needs  of  other  hospitals  in 
Skoplje.  Here  I  was  faced  with  no  small  difficulty,  because 
in  calculating  the  quantities  of  groceries  and  clothing 
necessary  for  at  least  three  months,  I  found  it  essential 
to  take  into  consideration  the  serious  possibility  of  the 
Bulgarians  blowing  up  the  bridges  between  Salonica  and 
Skoplje  (which  they  actually  did  twice),  thus  dislocating 
traffic  for  an  indefinite  period  and  entirely  cutting  us  off 
from  any  further  stores  which  might  be  on  their  way 
out  from  England  or  waiting  for  us  at  Salonica. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  receiving  appeals  from 
different  parts  of  Serbia,  I  was  able  to  commence  the  dis- 
tribution of  stores.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  with  one 
exception,  we  were  able  to  respond  to  every  appeal. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  at  home  can  possibly  realize 
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the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  attended  this  distri- 
bution, especially  as  we  had  no  staff  for  this  work.  Owing 
to  continued  illness  any  spare  orderlies  we  might  have  had 
were  busy  in  the  wards. 

All  stores  had  to  be  selected  by  myself  and  removed  from 
the  storeroom  in  the  main  building  to  another  section  of 
the  hospital,  where  they  were  packed  and  baled  up  by 
Austrian  prisoners  under  personal  supervision.  This 
accomplished,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  bullock  carts 
and  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  safe  transit  of  goods 
to  their  destination. 

In  January  we  responded  to  ten  appeals  for  stores 1 
and  in  February  to  eleven,  and  when  typhus  broke  out 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  we  had  to  equip  a  fever  hospital 
at  Skoplje  of  300  beds,  afterwards  enlarged  to  double 
that  number.  In  addition  to  this  we  had  to  keep  our  surgical 
hospital  of  280  beds  fully  equipped  and  our  staff  of  270 
Austrian  prisoners  (200  at  the  Typhus  Colony  and  70  at  the 
gymnasium)  properly  clothed.  Besides  this,  we  gave  every 
man  who  left  our  hospital  a  shirt,  pants,  mufflers,  mittens, 
balaclavas,  and  socks.  Later  on,  we  also  distributed  clothing 
and  material  to  the  refugees  and  poor  of  Skoplje.  I  think 
the  Committee  will  see  from  this  statement  that  good  use 
was  made  of  the  stores  belonging  to  the  First  Unit  of  the 
Serbian  Belief  Fund.  In  an  appendix  2  I  give  a  list  of  the 
stores  which  I  distributed  personally  whilst  in  Serbia  and 
for  which  I  hold  receipts. 

When  we  first  went  to  Serbia  there  were  only  three  dis- 
tributing centres : — 

A.  The  Serbian  Bed  Cross  at  Nish. 

B.  The  Kolo  Srpskih  Sestara  at  Nish. 

C.  The  Serbian  Belief  Fund,  through  our  Unit  at  Skoplje. 

Naturally  the  stores  of  the  Serbian  Ked  Cross  and  the 
Kolo  Srpskih  Sestara  soon  became  exhausted,  as  the 
demand  for  surgical  and  medical  supplies  had  been 
enormous.    In  the  early  days  of  December  the  Serbian 

1  To  five  different  organizations  in  Skoplje. 

2  See  page  44. 
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Belief  Fund  voted  the  sum  of  £5,000  1  to  the  Serbian  Bed 
Cross,  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Messrs.  Seton- Watson  and  Trevelyan,  sent  some  large 
consignments  of  stores  to  both  the  Serbian  Bed  Cross  and 
the  Kolo  Srpskih  Sestara,  including  1,000  lb.  of  tea  and 
2,700  tins  of  biscuits.  These  bales  and  cases  left  England 
in  the  early  part  of  January. 

I  was,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  asked  why  I  kept  so  many 
stores  in  reserve,  and  was  even  rather  severely  censured  by 
one  or  two  people  (not  Serbian) ;  but  I  feel  that  events  have 
proved  I  was  right  in  not  unduly  depleting  my  storerooms 
at  the  beginning,  as  otherwise  I  should  have  been  quite 
incapable  later  on  of  meeting  the  exceptional  demand  of 
the  Sixth  Hospital. 

Time  has  proved,  I  think,  that  the  enormous  business 
of  distributing  Serbian  Belief  Funds  all  over  Serbia  should 
be  centralized  as  much  as  possible  and  under  direct  English 
supervision  with  a  competent  Serbian  staff.2 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  offer  my  most  grateful  thanks  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Serbian  Belief  Fund  for  the  way  in 
which  they  supplied  our  needs  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  their 
immediate  and  prompt  response  to  our  demands  for  clothing, 
drugs,  stores,  etc.,  we  should  on  more  than  one  occasion 
have  had  to  combat  distress  under  almost  hopeless  con- 
ditions. 

1  One-half  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  medical  stores  in  London, 
in  accordance  with  a  list  of  requirements  brought  back  from  Serbia  by 
Madame  Grouitch,  and  one-half  was  distributed  in  cash  and  in  kind  by 
Messrs.  Seton-Watson  and  Trevelyan  on  the  spot. 

2  Since  Lady  Paget's  return,  a  central  depot  for  the  S.R.F.  has 
been  formed  at  Nish,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Ralph  Paget,  British 
Commissioner  in  Serbia,  who  has  also  appointed  special  receiving 
agents  at  Salonica. 


V.— SUMMARY 


It  is  unenviable  to  be  asked  to  write  a  summary  of  our 
work,  because  it  is  apt  to  appear  self-congratulatory. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  something  of  which  to  be  proud. 
In  the  first  place,  our  early  and  timely  appearance  in  Serbia, 
at  the  moment  of  that  country's  direst  need,  enormously 
enhanced  our  value  to  her,  for  at  that  time  the  outside 
assistance  given  to  her  was  altogether  negligible. 

Through  those  terribly  depressing  days  of  November 
we  were  assured  that  our  appearance  there  seemed  the  one 
propitious  fact — a  concrete  evidence  of  British  sympathy 
and  of  the  Allies'  goodwill.  The  significance  of  our  mere 
presence  there  we  were  never  allowed  to  forget;  and,  apart 
altogether  from  surgical  and  medical  utility,  the  personal 
relationship  of  our  Unit  with  the  Serbs  was  something  of 
great  importance — something,  indeed,  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Much  as  we  were  depressed  by  our  inability  to  go  further 
north,  we  soon  began  to  realize  that  the  call  was  nowhere 
more  urgent  than  at  Skoplje,  for  it  was  then  one  of  their 
big  hospital  bases.  The  work  of  alleviating  the  distress  of 
the  wounded  soon  overruled  our  regrets  and  gave  us  no 
pause  to  think.  From  December  until  January  came  the 
unending  stream  of  Serbian  and  Austrian  wounded.  The 
Austrians  were  indeed  significant  of  Serbia's  happier  fortune, 
though  none  the  less  a  tax  on  her  resources.  The  Serbians 
were  extraordinarily  generous  with  regard  to  these  Austrian 
wounded,  and  raised  no  obstacle  to  our  treating  them  in 
the  same  way  we  treated  their  own  men.  Even  now  it  is 
remarkable  to  remember  the  amazing  chivalry  Serbia  dis- 
played to  her   prisoners   when   she   herself  lacked  bare 
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necessities.  Throughout  this  period  our  staff  was  much 
overworked,  and  as  evidence  of  this  never  a  week  passed 
without  our  having  a  dozen  at  least  on  the  sick-list.  The 
wTork  of  our  Unit,  moreover,  was  not  confined  to  our 
hospital.  From  the  moment  of  our  arrival  all  manner  of 
requests  poured  in,  so  much  so  that  not  only  was  the  staff 
overworked  but  our  stores  soon  began  to  need  replenishing. 
Nevertheless  the  work  itself  did  not  suffer,  but  continued 
uninterruptedly. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  said  that  our  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, in  oneway,  was  proportionate  to  the  actual  demand,  for 
in  that  town  of  6,000  wounded  we  never  were  able  to  deal 
with  more  than  275  at  a  time  ;  still,  the  Serbian  authorities 
did  their  best  to  send  us  only  the  more  serious  cases,  and 
in  so  far  we  fulfilled  an  urgent  and  particular  need. 

Our  hospital  conditions,  our  competent  staff,  our  means  of 
diagnosis  by  X-rays,  the  ability  to  provide  extra  nourishment, 
all  rendered  speedier  recoveries  and  quicker  discharges 
possible,  so  that,  indeed,  the  actual  number  of  beds  hardly 
expresses  the  dynamic  value  of  the  hospital. 

One  could  not  help  comparing  the  cleanliness  of  our 
wards  and  the  comfort  and  general  well-being  of  our 
patients  with  the  dirt,  neglect,  and  general  wretchedness 
of  the  patients  elsewhere.  We  knew  of  one  hospital  of 
1,500  beds  staffed  by  one  surgeon,  four  voluntary  assistants, 
and  a  batch  of  incompetent  Serbian  orderlies  !  It  can  thus 
be  easily  imagined  how  much  our  hospital  eventually 
became  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  wounded  but  also  by 
the  authorities. 

About  the  middle  of  January  we  began  to  feel  relief  from 
the  great  pressure  of  work.  Admissions  became  fewer  and 
fewer,  till  with  the  continual  discharges  there  remained 
only  a  few  cases,  and  these  chiefly  of  a  chronic  nature. 

A  New  Spheee  of  Woek 

As  there  were  no  rumours  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
Serbia  being  far  too  exhausted  and  Austria  too  thoroughly 
beaten  to  resume  the   offensive,    we  began  to  talk  of 
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going  home,  feeling  our  usefulness  was  at  an  end.  Then 
it  was  that  reports  of  typhus  began  to  leak  out,  and  we 
heard  that  the  Ked  Cross  Mission  felt  its  work  must  cease 
because  of  the  numbers  of  typhus  cases  which  began  to 
appear  in  the  wards.  Cases  also  occurred  in  our  own 
hospital,  and  we  soon  realized  that,  instead  of  isolated  cases 
here  and  there,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  so 
terrible  and  devastating  that  within  one  wTeek  we  were  told 
there  were  400  cases  in  the  town  and  some  thousands 
of  cases  in  the  compounds. 

At  once  we  felt  that  here  was  a  new  sphere  for  our 
activities,  and  a  portion  of  the  staff  took  up  the  work  of 
endeavouring  to  stamp  out  this  appalling  fever.  Here, 
again,  our  splendidly  supplemented  stores  became  of  the 
utmost  value  to  us  ;  they  became  an  essential  part  of  the 
great  scheme  for  general  disinfection.  It  was  our  ability  to 
provide  new  clothing  that  made  disinfection  and  the 
stamping  out  of  vermin  possible.  The  inadequate  disinfect- 
ing apparatus  in  the  town  entirely  failed  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  quantities  of  discarded  underclothing,  and  so  it 
was  urgent  that  fresh  supplies  should  be  distributed  pending 
the  disinfection  of  the  old.  It  is  pleasant  now  to  recall  the 
fact  that  all  our  urgent  cables  to  the  S.B.F.  for  more  stores 
met  with  ready  and  instant  response. 

Need  for  Adaptability 

Another  great  part  played  by  the  Serbian  Belief  Fund 
was  the  recognition  of  its  ability  to  deal  in  some  measure 
with  the  refugees.  From  the  London  office  came  suggestions 
for  relief  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  local  committee  was 
formed  with  representatives  from  our  own  Unit  to  take  up 
the  question  of  relief ;  the  committee  soon  began  to  draw 
upon  the  clothing  and  the  foodstuffs,  the  rice  particularly 
proving  invaluable.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
stores  were  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  at  home  to  realize  how  very 
comprehensive  the  work  of  a  Unit  in  Serbia  becomes.  And 
it  is  obvious  that  a  Unit  should  be  adaptable  and  should 
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always  be  organized  and  controlled  by  people  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  the  great  need  of  the  moment. 
Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  seems  more  futile  than  for  Units 
to  go  out  to  Serbia  with  only  one  apparent  purpose  in  view 
— namely  of  establishing  a  model  surgical  hospital.  While 
it  is  of  course  necessary  that  one's  hospital  should  set  a  high 
standard,  there  is  no  object  in  trying  to  produce  Western 
European  arrangements  with  a  view  to  securing  a  liberal 
allowance  of  bed-space,  because  when  there  is  a  sudden 
influx  of  patients,  the  refusal  to  nil  the  hospital  to  its  fullest 
capacity  simply  means  that  other  less  fortunate  hospitals 
are  more  than  ever  overcrowded,  since  the  cases  must  go 
somewhere.  By  improving  one  part  of  the  scheme  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole,  the  problem  of  overcrowding  is 
shirked  and  not  solved :  unless  such  conditions  can  be 
applied  universally  it  is  little  short  of  criminal  to  enforce 
them  in  one  hospital  only. 

Another  point  to  be  particularly  observed  is  that  there 
should  be  no  wastefulness  of  resources  in  any  department. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  though  a  Unit  as  a  whole  cannot 
entirely  alter  the  character  of  its  work,  still  individual 
members  can  always  be  detached  for  special  work.  In  a 
country  where  conditions  change  so  rapidly,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  all  foreign  units  should  be  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  character  of  the  people  and  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  country,  for,  unless  this  is  done, 
the  value  of  the  unit  is  greatly  diminished. 

What  is  the  present  situation  ?  The  reports  that  continue 
to  come  in  leave  us,  to  some  extent,  still  uncertain  about  the 
course  of  the  epidemic,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  under  control  with  regard  to  the  army  and  that 
the  lines  of  communication  are  free  from  infection  through 
the  excellent  methods  instituted  by  our  R.A.M.C.1  Cases 
are  still,  however,  coming  in  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  so  long  as  they  appear,  so  long  will  the  fever  staffs 
continue  their  excellent  work,  and  so  long  will  they  need 
support.    The  epidemic  will  probably  cease  within  the  next 

1  An  expedition  of  thirty  picked  members,  under  Colonel  Hunter,  was 
Sent  to  Serbia  last  February  by  the  British  War  Office, 
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few  weeks  and  Serbia,  with  her  extraordinary  power  of 
recuperation,  combined  with  the  splendid  spirit  of  her  troops, 
will  again  be  able  to  take  the  field.  In  any  case,  whatever 
happens*  I  am  sure  the  Serbian  Eelief  Fund  will  be  ready. 

The  enormous  mortality  amongst  Serbian  doctors  will 
certainly  reduce  hospital  assistance  in  the  field  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  base  hospitals  in  Serbia  will  therefore 
be  drained  of  doctors  and  nurses  who  will  ask  for,  and  who 
will  probably  be  allowed,  permission  to  become  mobile. 
It  remains  for  us  to  see  that  the  big  bases  do  not  suffer 
a  lack  of  surgical  and  medical  assistance.  Delay  has  taught 
us  such  stern  lessons  that  it  seems  unwise  to  wait  for  the 
first  rumours  of  trouble  before  making  preparations.  In 
the  event  of  renewed  fighting  one  of  the  points  most 
urgently  needing  consideration  is  the  distance  at  which 
base  hospitals  should  be  placed  from  the  front.  The 
waste  of  life  entailed  by  an  unnecessary  increase  in  the 
distance  over  which  the  wounded  have  to  be  brought  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  following  quotations  from  Mr. 
Chichester's  reports.  Writing  on  December  12th,  he  says  : 
"  Incidentally  I  may  mention  that  all  the  wounded  who 
are  now  arriving  in  Skoplje  are  in  a  very  septic  condition, 
the  result  being  that  we  have  many  deaths."  And  again, 
on  January  3rd :  "  Twenty-five  new  patients  arrived  this 
week  from  Valjevo.  They  had  been  wounded  some  time 
ago,  but  their  wounds  had  been  horribly  neglected,  and  they 
arrived  here  in  a  state  of  advanced  gangrene  and  exhaus- 
tion." These  quotations  will  show  how  necessary  it  is  to 
bring  the  base  hospital  as  near  to  the  front  as  is  com- 
patible with  safety  if  loss  of  life  and  limb  and  unnecessary 
suffering  are  to  be  avoided. 


A  Geneeal  Post  Office 

The  Committee  will  be  amused  to  learn  the  part  which 
we  played  in  the  general  administration,  not  only  of  our 
own  affairs  but  of  matters  peculiarly  Serbian.  In  addition 
to  our  own  stores  we  had  delivered  to  us  the  stores  and 
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belongings,  letters  and  parcels  of  pretty  well  every  British 
unit  and  person  in  Serbia.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
send  us  letters  addressed  to  the  British  Consul,  who  had 
been  in  residence  at  Skoplje  a  number  of  years.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  our  staff  was  taxed  beyond  all  measure  by 
the  need  of  redirection  and  redistribution,  sometimes, 
indeed,  only  to  have  these  same  goods  returned  on  our 
hands.  In  fact  we  became  a  parcels  delivery  office,  and 
ultimately  so  much  did  the  Serbian  authorities  come  to 
depend  upon  us,  relying  on  our  methods  of  redistribution, 
that  letters  and  parcels  addressed  to  Serbians  themselves 
were  sent  through  us,  they  having  a  feeling  of  divine 
confidence  that  where  they  had  failed  to  find  the  addressees 
we  might  succeed.  Our  own  staff  was  kept  busy  telephon- 
ing and  wiring,  sending  messages  to  various  quarters  to 
determine  whether  things  were  correctly  or  incorrectly 
delivered.  Eventually,  with  regard  to  stores,  we  had  to 
detail  some  of  our  orderlies  to  meet  the  boats  at  Salonica 
to  see  that  bales  not  intended  for  us  were  sent  to  their 
proper  destination  and  not  dumped  upon  us  at  Skoplje. 
Letters  to  England  were,  for  months,  never  placed  in  the 
local  boxes,  but  were  sent  by  messenger  to  Salonica, 
because  we  found  that,  unless  posted  oat  of  the  country, 
our  letters  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  returned 
to  us.  A  superficial  glance  by  the  Post  Office  official  at 
the  word  "  England  "  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  probably  made 
him  at  once  infer  that  "England"  must  inevitably  have 
something  to  do  with  us,  and  so  they  were  duly  returned 
to  Skoplje.  With  regard  to  the  stores,  it  is  only  now, 
with  our  arrangements  for  a  central  depot  at  Nish,  that 
we  have  been  relieved  of  a  task  which  was  fast  becoming 
unendurable. 

In  looking  at  the  present  needs  of  Serbia  and  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  Serbian  Belief  Fund  there,  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  for  the  future. 

I  think  that  for  the  present  the  two  fever  units  out 
there  should  be  maintained,  for  during  the  hot  weather 
cholera  or  other  epidemics  may  break  out  on  a  perfectly 
devastating   scale.    We   have   at    Skoplje,  in   the  Sixth 
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Eeserve  Hospital,  a  group  of  buildings  which,  for  an  isola- 
tion colony,  cannot  be  matched  in  the  whole  of  Serbia,  and 
which,  when  occasion  demands,  can  accommodate  as  many  as 
1,500  cases.  It  is  so  laid  out  that  not  only  is  it  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  district,  but  if  cholera  breaks  out  before 
typhus  is  dead,  any  part  of  it  can  be  cut  off  from  any  other, 
so  that  the  two  diseases  could  be  nursed  there  simul- 
taneously with  impunity. 

In  considering  surgical  work,  in  view  of  a  probable 
renewal  of  hostilities,  I  believe  that  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  arrangement,  from  the  point  of  view  of  saving 
life  and  unnecessary  suffering,  would  be  to  have  a  small 
field  hospital  working  in  connection  with  a  base  hospital, 
so  that  wounded  could  be  dressed  and  transported  by  train 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  base  in  a  clean 
condition  instead  of,  as  last  winter,  hopelessly  septic.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  too  great  a  supply  of  surgical  stores  and 
dressings,  and  the  whole  of  last  winter  there  was  a  shortage 
all  over  Serbia.  We  were  constantly  being  appealed  to  for 
lint  gauze  and  cotton-wool,  and  these  were  things  we  were 
never  in  a  position  to  supply.  Indeed,  more  than  once  we 
completely  ran  out  of  them  ourselves,  entailing  wretched 
discomfort  on  the  wounded. 

Eice  and  Clothing 

Some  reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  scheme  of  relief 
work  among  the  refugees  in  Skoplje  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Chichester  during  my  illness.  This  admirable  work  was 
carried  out  by  a  committee  of  Serbian  ladies  and  members 
of  our  staff  with  myself  as  president ;  and  by  its  means  rice, 
flour,  and  clothing,  so  far  as  our  supply  allowed,  were  dis- 
tributed every  week  to  considerably  over  a  thousand  refugees. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  this  work  was  very 
small,  only,  in  fact,  the  price  of  the  flour,  which  was 
purchased  at  a  very  low  rate. 

The  rice  was  a  gift  and  was  really  one  of  our  most 
valuable  assets.  The  enormous  quantity  of  sacks  piled  up 
at  the  end  of  our  dining-room  was  made  the  subject  of  many 
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a  witticism  by  the  members  of  our  staff.  It  was  with  very 
different  eyes  we  viewed  the  matter  when  we  began  to  hear 
of  all  the  terrible  distress  of  the  thousands  of  starving 
refugees* 

Eelief  was  dispensed  in  the  following  manner :  We 
engaged  two  rooms  in  the  town,  where  we  distributed  rice 
and  clothing.  The  office  was  open  every  day  in  the  week 
between  10  a.m.  and  midday  for  the  distribution  of  rice  and 
on  Sundays  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  for  the  distribution  of 
the  clothing. 

Eice  was  given  out  in  the  following  manner  :  If  there 
was  only  one  person  in  a  family  we  gave  half  a  kilo  a 
week ;  when  there  were  several  people  in  a  family,  the  head 
of  the  family  received  half  a  kilo  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  a  quarter  of  a  kilo  each,  therefore  a  family  of 
ten  people  would  receive  two  and  three-quarter  kilos  of 
rice.  When  we  had  any  special  case  brought  before  us,  for 
instance  when  one  of  the  family  had  had  typhus  or  any 
other  grave  illness,  we  doubled  their  portion  of  rice. 

The  distribution  of  clothing  was  more  difficult  because  it 
was  universally  needed  and  we  never  had  enough.  The 
scene  usually  ended  in  a  free  fight ;  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  those  who  received  nothing  en- 
deavoured to  snatch  garments  from  others  who  had  been 
more  fortunate.  To  meet  the  situation  the  applicants  were 
dealt  with  in  turn,  and  those  who  were  unlucky  one  week 
were  recipients  the  next  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  matters 
became  so  bad  that  on  distributing  days  we  had  to  call  in 
several  policemen  to  keep  the  peace.  Most  of  these  women 
were  barefooted ;  boots  and  shoes  were  urgently  needed, 
and  we  ourselves  had  very  few  to  distribute.  This  want  of 
boots  and  shoes  is  universal  in  Serbia,  not  only  with  the 
refugees  but  even  in  the  army. 

One  of  our  nurses  gave  a  donation  of  500  francs  to  this 
Eefugee  Fund.  This  was  spent  on  flour,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  shortage  and  for  which  the  demand  was 
enormous. 

At  first  we  only  thought  of  helping  the  refugees  in 
Skoplje,  but  we  soon  realized  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
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to  give  what  assistance  we  could  to  the  refugees  in  the 
surrounding  districts. 

Another  difficulty  soon  presented  itself.  The  Mayor  of 
Skoplje  sent  us  a  letter  informing  us  that  there  were  600 
destitute  families  in  the  town,  where  the  fathers  had 
gone  to  the  war  and  the  wives  remained  at  home  with  the 
children,  not  having  the  wherewithal  to  keep  them  alive. 
These  we  also  decided  to  help  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  to  give  assistance  to  all  the  families 
who  were  in  need,  we  decided  for  the  moment  to  take  120 
of  the  most  destitute  ;  but  later  on,  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  distribute  more  without  embarrassment,  this 
number  will  be  added  to. 

A  Scheme  oe  Distkibution 

Here  is  a  diary  of  the  amounts  of  rice  and  clothing  dis- 
tributed during  the  first  three  weeks. 

First  Week. 

Kice  was  distributed  to  the  refugees  of  Serbia  and  Austria,  and  in- 
terned Austrian  subjects.    In  all,  935  people  received  315  kilos  of  rice. 

The  refugees  of  Galipoli,  394  people,  received  127  kilos  of  rice. 

Twenty-four  poor  families  in  Uskub  received  8  kilos. 

Total  number  of  people  receiving  relief  during  the  first  week  was  1,349, 
and  450  kilos  of  rice  were  distributed. 

We  distributed  clothing  to  132  families. 

Second  Week. 

Eice  was  distributed  to  the  refugees  of  Serbia  and  Austria  and 
interned  Austrian  subjects.    In  all,  698  people  received  226|  kilos  of  rice. 

The  refugees  of  Galipoli,  407  people,  received  126  kilos  of  rice. 

Total  number  of  people  receiving  relief  during  the  second  week  was 
1,106,  and  354^  kilos  of  rice  were  distributed. 

We  distributed  clothing  to  107  families,  and  335  pieces  of  cloth  to  be 
made  up. 

To  thirty-eight  'refugee  families  in  Galipoli  97  pieces  of  linen  and 
various  articles  of  clothing. 

To  a  woman  about  to  be  confined,  10  francs. 

Third  Week. 

Kice  was  distributed  to  the  refugees  of  Serbia  and  Austria  and  in- 
terned Austrian  subjects.    In  all,  1,118  people  received  528£  kilos  of  rice. 
The  refugees  of  Galipoli,  399  people,  received  129^  kilos  of  rice. 
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Seventeen  poor  families  in  Uskub  received  8^  kilos. 

Total  number  of  people  receiving  relief  during  the  third  week  was 
1,534,  and  666^  kilos  of  rice  were  distributed. 

Seventy-five  refugee  families  of  Serbia  received  116  garments,  and 
136  yards  of  cotton  and  flannel  to  be  made  up. 

Thirty-six  refugee  families  from  Galipoli  received  136  garments  and 
63f  metres  of  cloth  to  be  made  up. 

One  family  of  four  children,  whose  father  was  ill  and  mother  dead, 
we  gave  10  francs.    To  a  woman  about  to  be  confined  we  gave  10  francs. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  scheme,  and  on  the 
whole  we  found  it  worked  very  well.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  every  British  unit  in  Serbia  should  organize  similar 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  country  at  this 
time. 

A  Serbian  Tribute 

I  cannot  close  this  Eeport  without  saying  a  few  words 
about  the  wonderful  work  of  the  various  Serbian  Belief 
Fund  Units  during  the  last  six  months  ;  and  something 
must  also  be  said  of  the  part  played  by  Dr.  B.  0.  Moon, 
who,  when  the  Serbian  doctors  at  the  Fever  Hospital  in 
the  town  went  down  with  typhus,  undertook  this  dangerous 
work,  and  carried  it  on  single-handed  in  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties and  discouragement,  until  he,  in  turn,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  disease. 

May  I  also  be  allowed  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Drs.  Knobel 
and  Maitland  ?  A  British  surgeon,  chief  of  another  British 
unit,  has  said  that  he  was  more  impressed  by  their  work 
than  by  that  of  any  other  doctors  here,  for  "while  others 
planned  and  discussed,  these  two  had  gone  down  into  the 
fight  in  hourly  danger  of  their  lives." 

We,  at  the  Typhus  Colony,  also  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Moon,  who,  when  our  housekeeper  became 
ill,  at  once  stepped  into  the  breach  and  took  over  the  whole 
burden  of  housekeeping. 

Though  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  exclude  the  admir- 
able work  of  other  British  organizations,  yet  the  sum  of 
work  done  by  the  Serbian  Belief  Fund  Units  far  outweighs 
that  of  any  other  agency  at  work  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
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to  them  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Serbian  people  is  perhaps 
given  in  a  very  particular  way.  For  the  Serbians,  so 
suffering  and  so  courageous,  I  feel  that  nothing  one  can 
do  is  too  much,  and  the  trust  and  the  gratitude  they  give 
back  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  things  I 
have  ever  known,  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  any  sacrifice. 
That  this  feeling  is  shared  by  my  staff  is  fully  shown  by 
the  wonderful  efficiency  and  devotedness  of  their  work. 
"What  our  Serbian  friends  think  of  it  is  very  beautifully 
said  in  the  tribute  with  which  I  close,  and  which  appeared 
in  a  Serbian  paper  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
Skoplje : — 

"  The  members  of  Lady  Paget's  mission  have  left  with  us 
the  happiest  memories.  Our  thanks  and  our  gratitude  for 
their  work  of  devotion  can  have  no  limits,  for  they  have 
done  far,  far  more  than  we  could  ever  have  dared  to  ask  or  to 
expect.  The  Serbian  race  will  never  have  words  enough 
to  express  its  gratitude  to  these  members  of  a  nation,  the 
humanity  of  which  has  always  been  a  tradition. 

"  We  wish  them  a  happy  journey  and  a  rest  at  home  in 
their  own  country,  and  we  beg  them  to  have  a  friendly 
memory  of  the  Serbs,  who  on  their  side  will  always  re- 
member them  with  gratitude  and  with  love." 


APPENDIX 


Showing  Partial  Distribution  of  Goods  and  Money 
by  Lady  Paget  on  behalf  of  the  Serbian  Belief 
Fund  Outside  her  own  Hospital  Unit. 


November  28,  1914 


November  28,  1914 


December  31,  1914 


January  1,  1915 


January  10,  1915 


January  11,  1915 


January  12,  1915 


January  15,  1915 


Stores  and  Money  Sent. 


8    cases    of  hospital 
material 


6    bales    of  refugee 
clothing 


1,268  items,  including 
1,000  boxes  of  cigar- 
ettes, 200  flannel 
bed-jackets,  24  tins 
condensed  milk,  14 
boxes  of  biscuits,  etc., 
1  case  of  soap 

320  garments,  includ- 
ing 76  pairs  of 
socks,  50  mufflers, 
50  cholera  belts,  70 
shirts,  etc.,  9  pairs 
of  pants 

Bundle  of  linen  for 
operating  theatre, 
comprising  sheets, 
pillows,  pillow-cases, 
operating  stockings 

2,500  francs  to  Madame 
Strebulayeff 


3    bales    of  refugee 
clothing 


1,000  dinars  (silver) 


Destination. 


From  Lady  Whitehead 
as  a  gift  to  the  Ser- 
bian Red  Cross 

To  the  Metropolitan  of 
Skoplje  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  refu- 
gees and  poor 

To  Colonel  P.  M.  0.  for 
the  fever  hospitals  of 
Skoplje 


To    Colonel  Suskalo- 

vitch   for  the  4th 

Eeserve  Hospital, 
Skoplje 


To  Dr.  Barry,  3  Red 
Cross  Unit,  4th 
Reserve  Hospital 


Donations  to  disabled 
or  blinded  soldiers 
in  Serbian  hospitals 

To  the  "  People's 
Defence  Society" 
for  poor  families  in 
Skoplje  district 
where  the  husband 
had  been  killed 

To  the  Kolo  Srpskih 
Sestara  in  Skoplje 
as  a  Christmas  gift  to 
help  provide  boots 
and  warm  coats 
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Date. 

Stokes  and  Money  Sent. 

Destination. 

January  21, 

1915 

50  bags  of  rice,  to  be 
distributed  amongst 
hospitals  at  Mladeno- 
vatz,  Balja,  Palanka, 
and  Ujitze 

To  the  Kolo  Srpskih 
Sestara  at  Nish 

January  23, 

1  Q1  K 

396  items,  including 
24  sacks  of  rice,  50 
pairs  bedroom  slip- 
pers, 95  flannel 
nightshirts,  11  dress- 
ing-gowns, 28  night- 
ingales, 3  4  b  e  d- 
jackets,  10  boxes  of 
biscuits,  soap,  etc. 

To  Madame  Popovitch 
for  distribution 
among  the  hospitals 
and  the  poor  in  New 
Serbia 

January  24,  1915 

265  items,  including 
84  nightshirts,  50 
blankets,  50  nightin- 
gales, 34  pairs  slip- 
pers, etc. 

To  the  2nd  Eeserve 
Hospital  at  Prish- 
tina 

January  24, 

1915 

5,000  kilos  of  rice 

To  the  Kolo  Srpskih 
Sestara,  Nish,  who 
sent  2,000  kilos  to 
Dnaoacz  ana  o,uuu 
kilos  to  Ujitze 

January  31, 

1915 

125  shirts,  46  blankets 

Italian  Consul,  Skoplje, 
for  Austro  -  Hun- 
garian prisoners 

February  4, 

1915 

105  pairs  of  socks,  25 
mufflers 

Italian  Consul,  Skoplje, 
for  Austro  -  Hun- 
garian prisoners 

February  6, 

1915 

6  nightshirts,  6  pairs 
of  bed-socks,  6  pairs 
sheets,  6  pillow- 
cases, 4  blankets,  3 
dressing-gowns 

To  British  Bed  Cross 
orderlies  for  their 
personal  use  when 
they  had  typhus 

February  11,  1915 

10  feeding  cups,  10  tins 
oxo,  6  bars  yellow 
soap,  6  tins  powdered 
milk,  2  tins  Benger's 
food,  2  tins  biscuits, 
1  4-lb.  tin  cornflour, 
1  box-iron  with  stand, 
jam,  tea,  cocoa,  salt 

To  Mrs.  Hankin  Hardy, 
Gendarmeriska  Kas- 
arna,  Kragujevatz. 
Took  these  goods 
away  with  her  her- 
self 
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Date. 

Stoees  and  Money  Sent. 

Destination. 

February  15,  1915 

6  big  bales  of  clothing 
for  refugees 

To  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  for  the 
relief  of  Nish 

February  15,  1915 

475  items,  including 
100  shirts,  100  socks, 
100  Balaclavas,  100 
bodybelts,  50  under- 
vests,  25  pants 

ToColonel  Suskalovitch 
for  4th  Keserve  Hos- 
pital, Skoplje 

February  16,  1915 

2  sacks  of  rice 

For  the  soldiers  of 
the  XII  Kegiment, 
Koumanovo  Com., 
Major  Obrenovitch 

February  21,  1915 

4  rolls  of  bandages,  bor- 
acic  powder,  gloves, & 
hypodermic  needles 

Madame  Popovitch, 
I  d  a  d  i  a  Hospital, 
Skoplje 

February  23,  1915 

1  large  bale  of  warm 
clothing,  500  cigar- 
ettes 

To  Captain  Yovitchitch 
for  Serbian  officers 
at  the  front 

February  24,  1915 

59  different  articles 
and  medical  stores 

The  Prefect,  Skoplje, 
for  the  New  Mater- 
nity Home 

February  24,  1915 

100  sacks  rice 

To  General  Popovitch, 
Skoplje,  for  the 
troops  in  New  Serbia 

February  25,  1915 

Large  bale  of  clothes, 
(night-shirts,  b  e  d  - 
jackets,  socks,  dress- 
ing gowns,  etc.) 

Sent  to  Mrs.  Hankin 
Hardy  by  Miss  Helen 
Harrison  to  Kraguje- 
vatz 

February  26,  1915 

5,009  kilos  rice 

For  Serbian  refugees 
at  Nish 

April  17,  1915 

450  articles,  including 
socks,  flannel  shirts, 
bodybelts,  and 
6  large  bales  with 
refugee  clothing 

To  Madame  Popovitch, 
I  d  a  d  i  a  Hospital, 
Skoplje 

Material  assistance  was,  at  different  times,  afforded  to  the  following 
towns  in  Serbia  : — Nish,  Kraguyevatz,  Belgrade,  Skoplje,  Prishtina, 
Ujitze,  Mladenovatz,  Balja,  Palanka,  Valjevo, 
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LR.F.  has  Done 


now  maintain:,  four  complete  Hospital  Units  in 
Paget'o  Typhus  Colony,  Mrs.  Stobart's  Hospital 
British  Fanners'  Hospital  at  Belgrade,  and  the 
Hospital  at  Pojarevatz.  These  Hospitals — some 
der  canvas— are  equallj  ready  to  afford  treatment 
umption  of  hostilities  or  to  deal  with  the  outbreaks 
i  our  Ally  is  unfortunately  exposed, 

ittee  has  sent  Nurses  and  stores  at  a  cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds  to  Mrs.  Hardy's  Hospital  at  Kragujevatz  ;  it  has  contributed 
to  the  Anglo-Serbian  Hospital  organized  under  Mr.  James  Berry;  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Belgrade's  Fund  for  the  refugees;  and  to  the  relief  work 
ganized  by  the  Society  of  Serbian  Sisters.    It  has  also  forwarded  many 
pounds'  worth  of  material  to  the  Serbian  Red  Cross. 

facing  the  problem  of  organizing  general  relief  on 
ale  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Ralph  Paget, 
British  Commissioner  in  Serbia,  throughout  those 
country  which  have  been  ravaged  during  the  war; 
ally  of  supplying  the  immediate  needs  of  many 
of  destitute  children  in  these  districts. 

hlldren's  Branch  of  the  Serbian  Fund,  which  has  been 
tly  started,  is  assisting  to  establish,  in  co-operation  with 
dame  Pashitch,  as  a  permanent  measure  of  British  aid,  an 
Orphanage  for  children  who  have  lost  their  parents  during  the 
war.  Collecting .  cards  and  stamp-books  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Branch. 

:  Th^  Committee's  assistance  is  given,  whether  in  the  form  of  material  or 
of  medical  aid,  through  British  hands,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
that  there  shall  be  no  overlapping. 

h^Pvi  these  objects 

FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 

'  The  EARL  OF  DESART,  K.C.B.,  P.C.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 

5,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. ; 

Vy"    The  Right  Hon.  THE  LORD  MAYOR, 

Mansion  House,  E.C,  ; 

or  to  the  Bankers. 


ALL  Parcels  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carrington-Will 
Relief  Fund  Depot,  5  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W. 


